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ity for the indigent; the tendency for the schools to seek church sup- 
port and control ; and the development of strong private schools conduct- 
ed as a source of income. But nevertheless a public school system 
controlled by state and local authorities did manage to develop in 
Alabama before the civil war and there was a beginning of such a sys- 
tem in Arkansas. Education, while not free, was not costly. Public 
funds were frequently used to subsidize private and denominational in- 
stitutions and the land was filled with pine log colleges with powers of 
granting the highest degree. 

The civil war and its results ruined the private schools, which either 
went out of existence or turned themselves into public schools and asked 
for state aid. Then, too, the problem of educating both races had to be 
settled and during reconstruction the public school field was the battle 
ground of clashing ideals and policies. From the middle of the seven- 
ties to the end of the nineteenth century the history of public school edu- 
cation is a record of slow but sure development. But soon after the 
beginning of the new century there began a much more rapid progress. 
Probably the most remarkable thing about the century of educational 
history of these states is the shiftless administration by state authorities 
of the public school funds obtained from federal land grants, such as the 
"seminary" grants, the "sixteenth section" grants, and in Arkansas, 
the "saline" land grants. It is probable that public education would 
have developed more rapidly without the aid of these large grants. They 
were valuable gifts made to a population which did not know how to use 
them. In this respect the history of Arkansas and Alabama is probably 
paralleled by the history of nearly every other western state. 

To the social historian these monographs will be of considerable value 
for they contain, in easily available form, much information whieh is now 
scattered throughout numberless reports and statute books. 

Walter L. Fleming 

The pioneers of Morgan county. Memoirs of Noah J. Major. Edited 

by Logan Esarey, Ph.D., secretary of the Indiana historical survey, 

Indiana university. [Indiana historical society publications, vol. v, 

no. 5.] (Indianapolis: Indiana historical society, 1915. 516 p. 

$.50) 

Under the above title the Indiana historical society has published the 

memoirs of Noah J. Major, born in 1823 and since 1831 a resident of 

Morgan county. The memoirs were written in the ten years preceeding 

his death in 1908 ; and while some use was apparently made of state and 

county records and publications, most of the work is based on memory. 

Though this necessarily detracts from its value to the scientific historian, 

the book is a most charming one. The style is simple, unpretending, and 
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colloquial, but always flowing and easy and even the passages where dis- 
tinction has been sought have a captivating simplicity and artlessness. 
Indeed as the author jogs on with his recollections of pioneer life, his 
anecdotes of men he has known, and his kindly comments on the changes 
he has witnessed in American life and ideals, one finds it easiest to sur- 
render all thought of criticism or question as to the authenticity of the 
statements made. If Mr. Esarey had only had the courage to omit the 
last ninety pages of the book which contain biographies of the county 
history order, he would have introduced us to a bit of literature with real 
unity of purpose. As it is, he has been wise enough to reduce the critical 
apparatus of footnotes to a minimum and to let Noah Major tell his own 
story in his own way. 

T. C. Pease 

The critical period, 1763-1765. Edited with introduction and notes by 
Clarence Walworth Alvord, University of Illinois, and Clarence Ed- 
win Carter, Miami university. [Collections of the Illinois state his- 
torical library, volume x, British series, volume i.] (Springfield: 
Illinois state historical library, 1915. 597 p.) 
This work constitutes volume x of the Collections of the Illinois state 
historical library and volume i of the British series. Under the title, The 
critical period, 1763-65, there is published a series of manuscripts and re- 
prints on British Illinois. The sources thus collected and edited are of un- 
usual interest to students of western history. These documents enable one 
to trace the entire process of British occupation in the Illinois country in 
the period covered by this volume. The materials are arranged conven- 
iently under chapters, each having a short table of contents to facilitate 
the finding of any particular bit of information sought for. New evi- 
dence is given on Pontiac's war, and one chapter is devoted to the ex- 
pulsion of the Jesuits. Not the least important are the numerous re- 
ports of agents, traders, army officers and royal governors. The reprint 
of a scarce and valuable pamphlet on the .proposed colony of Charlotina 
connects the history of this region with that of Virginia, and other Eng- 
lish colonies interested in western lands. 

The introductory chapters are excellent summaries of the local history 
covered by the published documents and the larger significance of these 
sources is made clear. Mr. Alvord has performed an invaluable service 
for western historians in thus marking out a new field of research. He 
has been able to clear away much of the obscurity that has concealed the 
true significance of the Illinois country in the westward expansion of the 
English into the Ohio valley. The emergence of this new focus of west- 
ern history makes it necessary to rearrange and reorganize much that has 
been looked upon as fixed. Illinois will take its place, hereafter, as the 



